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stant, careful examination of the facts. After quoting Barrett, for instance, for 
boom statistics of the magnificent areas of the Latin Republics, he adds (p. 35) 
"It is customary to speak with unlimited wonder of the wealth and resources 
of South America. It is not to be doubted that the continent has immense riches 
of agricultural product and mineral treasures waiting to be developed, but the 
general impression produced upon the observant visitor is disappointing. There 
are deserts more barren than the worst of ours. The tropical forests and vege- 
tation are coarse and oppressive. The rain and warmth produce luxuriant 
growths, but tender things, green grass and little flowers die in the shadows or 
are scorched in the heat. The table land of the Andes above the timber line 
and with too high an altitude for corn and wheat, the rainless stretches of arid 
soil, the sandy wastes even in the tropics, the swamps and miasmic forests, must 
all be measured when we talk of the agricultural possibilities of South America.'' 
Mr. Speer perceives the vast wealth of the Argentine Republic. That coun- 
try "is in a class by itself" (p. 36). He puts Brazil and Chile next in energy 
and progressiveness and places at the bottom "of the South American countries 
that we saw" Peru, Colombia and Bolivia (p. 55). The present writer does not 
know any brief sketch of the South Americans so sound and illuminating as 
this. It makes no pretence to be scientific geography. His object was to esti- 
mate the call that exists for Protestant Missions in these regions and his book 
must efface any doubt on the subject. His treatment of the Catholic church of 
the Latin continent is admirable for its reserve as well as its soundness. He 
quotes from Hale that in the southern continent "male chastity is unknown" 
and he might have added "Nor believed to exist anywhere." Immorality is a 
cancer on southern culture. It is a taint on their physical as well as their 
spiritual nature. Mark Jefferson. 

Chile. An Account of its Wealth and Progress. By Julio Perez Canto. Porter's 
Progress of Nations. 251 pp. Maps, index. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
London, IQI2. Is. 8x5. 

About one-third of the volume is given over to an introduction by Robert P. 
Porter, the object of which is to present a brief account of the early history of 
Chile leading up to the "modern industrial Chile to which Mr. Perez Canto has 
been obliged to devote most of his space." Because of the fact that the book 
is written to supply "immigrants and investors with trustworthy information," 
it seems that the introduction could have been omitted. The second part handles 
the necessary information admirably, leaving one with the impression that Chile 
is a land of golden opportunity. The arguments are not always fully consist- 
ent, as shown by the statement in Chapter 11 to the effect that the "backbone of 
the nation is the agriculturist" and by the climax statement in the closing chap- 
ter, "the future of Chile does not rest merely upon the material advantages . . . ; 
it is securely based upon the intense patriotism of the inhabitants." 

The significance of the Panama Canal as a factor in the future of Chile is 
evidently left for Mr. Canto to emphasize. After stating how geographical 
location has handicapped large immigration from Europe especially, he says 
"the Transandine Railway to Buenos Aires has already commenced to exercise 
a favorable influence, while the Panama Canal will soon do the same on a 
vaster scale." 

The reader is left with the impression that Chile lacks little in modernism; 
that its resources are still in large part undeveloped; that its products, both 
mineral and agricultural, occur in large variety, and that the possibilities of the 
area for the pursuit of manufacturing industries is fairly unlimited. Potential 
water power from the swift mountain streams, thick seams of coal deposits, and 
iron deposits which are "fabulous" promise a brilliant future. 

The statistics which are well woven into the chapters on "Navigation," 
"Trade and Commerce" and "Mining and Metallurgy" are of considerable in- 
terest. Authorities, always desirable in connection with data, are not always 
cited. 

A political map of Chile on a scale of approximately 145 miles to the inch 
folds into the book as an insert and upon the back cover appears a political map 
of South America on a scale of approximately 753 miles to the inch. 

Eugene Van Cleef. 



